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1660, witnessed a marked decline in the vogue 
of the Elizabethan stories. The first of the old 
favorites to go was Euphues; after 1636, it was 
reprinted no more for near a century. All of 
Greene except Pandosto disappeared at about 
the same time ; and in 1642 the public saw the 
last of the printed editions of Bosalynde. 
From the years of the war itself no reprints of 
Elizabethan fiction have survived, probably for 
the sufficient reason that very few were pub- 
lished. 

When shortly before the Eestoration the old 
tales again began to appear, the number of 
them was much smaller. Popular taste had 
weeded out all but about fourteen; and of these 
two disappeared before the early sixties. 13 The 
remaining dozen had a long life before them. 
Nearly every year during the second half of 
the seventeenth century saw an edition of some 
one of them, and not a few continued to find 
readers well into the eighteenth. The survivors 
included samples of nearly all the chief types of 
Elizabethan fiction: Sidney's Arcadia, in as 
many as five different versions; Greene's Pan- 
dosto, now known as Dorastus and Fawniaj 1 * 
Porde's three imitations of the Spanish "ro- 
mances of chivalry," Parismus, Ornatus and 
Artesia, and Montelion; Johnson's Tom a Lin- 
coln and The Seven Champions of Christen- 
dom; and, among the most popular of all, De- 
loney's stories of tradesman heroes, The Gentle- 
Craft, Jack of Newbury, and Thomas of Bead- 
ing." The popularity of Deloney is significant, 
for it furnishes a hint as to the sort of readers 
who now cherished the old fiction. But we have 
still better evidence than this that the survival 
of interest in the Elizabethan stories was 
mainly an affair of the lower middle-classes, of 

18 On the other hand, a slight revival of interest in 
some of the forgotten favorites took place in the 
early eighteenth century; with the result that there 
appeared new versions of George a Greene (1706; 
repr. 1715) and of Euphues (1716, 1718). 

"The entry in Poster's inventory (see note 12, 
above) suggests that it may have been commonly 
known under this title as early as 1616. 

"Between 1643 and 1740 Mr. Esdaile records 
twenty editions of the first, six of the second, and 
five of the third. And the list is undoubtedly incom- 
plete. See note 4, above. 



the country people as well as of the tradesfolk 
whose life and traditions were mirrored in De- 
loney: the publishers from whose shops the 
greater part of the reprints issued were essen- 
tially popular publishers, not a few of whom, 
indeed, made a specialty of furnishing " Coun- 
try Chapmen" with "all sorts of Books and 
Ballads." 1B 

Such is the character of the information re- 
garding the Elizabethan novelists which Mr. 
Esdaile has assembled for the use of later work- 
ers in his bibliography of " Tales and Prose Ro- 
mances printed before 1740." It would be an 
easy task to show that a similar wealth of ma- 
terial exists on nearly all the other questions in 
which a historian of the reading of fiction in 
England might become interested — on the sur- 
vival of the medieval romances, the introduc- 
tion of Eenaissance fiction, or the penetration 
into Restoration England of the contemporary 
narrative literature of France. But doubtless 
this one case is sufficient to suggest the real 
value and importance of Mr. Esdaile's work. 
Both for the positive data which it makes easily 
accessible for the first time, and for the numer- 
ous special studies which it suggests, it is per- 
haps the most significant single contribution 
yet made to the early history of prose fiction in 
England. 

Ronald S. Crane. 

Northwestern University. 



Beginners' Boole in Norse. By J. A. Holvik. 
Minneapolis, 1910. 284 pp. 

The recent growth of the study of Nor- 
wegian in our secondary schools, especially in 
the Middle West, has emphasized the need of 

M G. Conyers' announcement in Dorastus and 
Faionia, 1688 (B.M., 12403. aa. 22). See also the 
advertisements of J. Beacon and of Woodgate and 
Brooks as cited in note 4. Another testimony to the 
popular character of the audience is the appearance, 
shortly after the middle of the century, of a number 
of abridgments: The Seven Champions in 1679; 
Jack of Newbury in 1684; Thomas of Beading, Mon- 
telion, Ornatus and Artesia, and Tom a Lincoln 
about the same time; Parismus in 1699; and the Ar- 
cadia in 1701. 
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a new grammar of the language. Olsen's 
Grammar and Reader has done good service in 
college, especially the Reader, because of its 
excellent Notes, as an introduction to Nor- 
wegian literature. But for the schools, and 
also for the elementary work in College, one 
built on a different plan was needed. Hol- 
vik's book is at present the one best suited for 
this purpose. 

The plan of the book is, in general, good. 
The fundamentals of the language are pre- 
sented in fifty-nine graded lessons with read- 
ing and composition exercises in each. In view 
of the excellent introductory aids available in 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark for the study 
of the languages of these respective countries 
and the pedagogically excellent beginners' 
books now also available for the study of Ger- 
man and French in this country as well as 
abroad, it is, however, somewhat surprising to 
find in this beginners' book in ' Norse ' the 
exercises consisting almost wholly of discon- 
nected sentences in the first half of the course. 

From Lesson XXXI the reading exercises 
are made up of the consecutive parts of Bj0rn- 
son's "En Glad Gut," and composition and 
conversation are based on the text. This is 
excellent, and it has the advantage of intro- 
ducing the learner to Bj0rnson through the 
medium of one of his best peasant stories, some- 
thing that will give added value to the book 
where only a year, or at most two, can be given 
to the study of Norwegian. But in the first 
twenty-eight lessons the pupil is dealing with 
sentences that are for the most part uncon- 
nected in thought and therefore little calcu- 
lated to arouse and keep up his interest in the 
work. Even where the exercises confine them- 
selves to a given topic, as " Laese og skrive " in 
IV, or " Idag har vi en ny lekse " in VII, they 
are merely a repetition of sentences with vary- 
ing article-, noun-, and verb-forms as a drill 
in what has perhaps already been illustrated 
in the grammatical material of the lesson. 

In some of the later lessons this is remedied, 
as XVI, the parts of the house, XVII, books 
and Norwegian writers, or XXI-XXIV, on 
grammatical terms ; and yet here the student is 
introduced all at once to entirely too large a 



range of words, and little time is left for incul- 
cating the meaning and use of any of them. 
Thus in Lesson XXIII there is a vocabulary 
of 61 words, in Lesson XXII one of 43, and 
in Lesson XXIV one of 27. Herein lies the 
second weakness of the book, the too rapid in- 
troduction of a large body of words with often 
only a single instance of their use. The pupil 
cannot possibly acquire his vocabulary in this 
way, and so the reading tends to become a 
merely mechanical process of pronouncing and 
referring to the vocabulary for the new words. 

The book aims "to give the English-speak- 
ing student a reading knowledge and to some 
extent a speaking knowledge of present-day 
Norse" (Preface). The emphasis has there- 
fore been laid upon the forms and this is the 
best part of the work. Here the book is in 
every way serviceable; it teaches the literary 
language of the present in the normalized or- 
thography, and where pronunciation is dis- 
cussed, that given is the cultured speech of the 
present. There is sometimes a loose statement, 
as on p. 12, last sentence, which may leave the 
pupil in uncertainty as to just what is meant 
by the variation in the plural of some nouns 
between -e, -r, and -er. I should have avoided 
also the use of " dropped " in such a sentence 
as the one in 2, b, on p. 13. It leaves with the 
young beginner, and by such this book will be 
chiefly used, the idea of language being moulded 
and given its present form by the will of the 
speakers, and not that its present form is the 
result of slow change and growth. 

The use of the word "Norse" also is most 
emphatically to be discouraged. The correct 
term "Norwegian" is perfectly clear and is 
well-established. "Norse" is neither clear nor 
sanctioned by use. It is vague, being some- 
times used in the broad sense of "Scandina- 
vian," at other times as a kind of poetic term 
for Norwegian. Then again in the expression 
" Old Norse " it comprises Icelandic and Nor- 
wegian, whereas when either is specifically 
meant one says Old Icelandic and Old Nor- 
wegian. The adjective is "Norwegian" 
whether it be used in reference to the country, 
the government, the nationality, or the litera- 
ture. And if the reference be to the language, 
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the adjective is still "Norwegian," as also 
with English, German, French, Spanish, Kus- 
sian, and by almost universal analogy. 

The following special points call for re- 
marks: Under § 3 the student is told that 
vowels may be long or short without change of 
quality, and then again in 2, that the two 
vowels e and o admit of a fixed change of 
quality, which is defined as open and closed; 
then finally in 3, 6, the statement is made 
that the " phonetic sign " of open o is a if long. 
There is here a vagueness with reference to 
sound and symbol that will leave the pupil 
quite at sea. As the author's discussion is, in 
the brief phonology, based on the letter, not on 
the sound, this should have been adhered to 
throughout, and the letter a should, like the 
other letters, have been given a place and a 
special discussion. 

Under open o, bottom of page 10, the state- 
ment is made: "this vowel is often given as 
identical with aa. In careful speech there is a 
difference between open o and aa, as there is 
between a in all and o in or." As a matter of 
fact, a is a half-wide low vowel, which, when 
long, is usually written &, as g&, v&r, but also 
o as sove; when short, usually o as godt, top, 
but also a, as matte, hand. Does the author 
intend to say that there is, in careful speech, 
a difference between vor, 'our/ and var, 
' spring,' as regards the quality of the sound, 
or between the vowels of godt and fat ? 

The unaccented e the author defines as hav- 
ing the sound of e in ' her/ and on p. 12 we 
are told that has the sound of e in 'her.' 
Thus and unstressed e become identical, 
which they clearly are not. Unaccented e has 
the sound of e in ' her ' in local dialectal usage, 
as in Valders, but not in Eiksmaal. Here it 
is simply the neutral or 'third' e of German 
Gale, or the corresponding e, for example, in 
Swedish. It is intermediate between and 
short e of men, and usually approaches rather 
more closely to the latter. is a little more 
rounded, and the lips are more tense than in 
the e of 'her.' 

It is not clear just what is meant by the 
statement on p. 12 that " ei is nearly equiva- 
lent to long a with the vanish (a-ee)." The 



italic type would seem to refer ' long a ' to the 
Norwegian a; but since the reference is evi- 
dently to the English a, why not say ' English 
long af, — since that always has the vanish. 
But even then the definition is not quite cor- 
rect, if the standard American a, which = e*, is 
meant. In the Norwegian ei, both elements 
are equal in the time element, the first is an 
open e, the second is a low open i. Especially 
the quality of the former strikingly distin- 
guishes the Norwegian diphthong from the 
English a. The statement in 2, on the same 
page, is similarly faulty. 

It is somewhat disconcerting to the student 
to be told, page 15, that the vowel of an unac- 
cented syllable is long when followed by only 
one consonant and short when followed by 
more than one, when he has just been intro- 
duced to the two words gut and pen, in neither 
of which the rule holds. If these words must 
be chosen here, they might be quoted in the 
plural, in which they, as all words like them, 
illustrate the rule. The reason should then 
have been given why these, and all words like 
them, are exceptions to the rule in the singular. 
That would have resolved the whole matter into 
a clear orthographic principle instead of leav- 
ing the pupil with a fear of numberless excep- 
tions ahead. — Why, on page 13, the reference to 
masculine and feminine gender in English? 
And why, on page 14, say that the first e of 
the definite article -ene is dropped in the cases 
cited, when the post-positive article never was 
-ene here, but is historically -ne (Old Norse 
-nir, -nar) ? 

The plan of indicating the pronunciation of 
a new word as it appears is good, but on page 
17 han should have been indicated (hUn or 
hann), just as den is —den (or denn). The 
rule referred to above would have covered all 
such cases. The statement relative to the pro- 
nouns I and De is hardly sufficient. I is no 
longer used in the spoken language and even 
in literature is comparatively rare. 

There are in Norwegian a few small groups 
of adjectives and indefinite pronouns that are 
uninflected or inflected irregularly, but it is 
hardly advisable to say, in discussing the weak 
adjective, that the weak adjective ends in e 
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'when inflected regularly' and then immedi- 
ately in a note to add " there are many irregu- 
larities in the inflection of the adjective." It 
emphasizes the exceptions too much; and they 
are after all relatively few and in all cases 
easily explained. Such cases as egen, liden, 
megen, together with anden, and nogen, should 
have been disposed of once for all in connec- 
tion with the similarly irregular possessives 
ffltn, din, and sin; they all lose their n in the 
neuter and all for the same reason. The other 
cases had best be listed, in so far as they belong 
to every-day speech, and the reasons for the 
exceptional inflectional form given. 

But I do not wish to stress unduly the weak 
points in a book which also has many good 
qualities. The things called attention to need 
not cause serious trouble if the class is in the 
hands of the right teacher. The book is neatly 
gotten up and the open page is attractive. 



George T. Flom. 



University of Illinois. 



LA FONTAINE 



G. Michattt, La Fontaine. "Vol. I. Paris: 

Hachette, 1913. viii + 288 pp. 
Louis Boohe, La Vie de Jean de La Fontaine. 

2e Edition. Paris: Plon-Nourrit, 1913. 412 

pp. 
Smile Fagttet, La Fontaine. Paris: SociSte" 

Frangaise d'Imprimerie et de Librairie, 1913. 

356 pp. 

Three new books on La Fontaine in one sum- 
mer! Sainte-Beuve's word still holds true: 
"La Fontaine est un des sujets qui sont per- 
p6tuellement a l'ordre du jour en France." 
And let us state it right here: they are three 
good books, very good books, which will be 
heartily welcomed by the many friends of the 
fabulist. 

Mr. Michaut proposes to study La Fontaine's 
life and works in their mutual relationship. 
The publication will be complete in several 
volumes, the first of which leads up to 1668, 



the date of the first collection of the Fables. 
The author does not claim to furnish much 
new biographical material : he has carefully ex- 
amined all the traditional sources and wisely 
restricts himself to well-established facts. In 
this respect his chapter on La Fontaine et sa 
Femme is really refreshing. It is a spirited re- 
ductio ad absurdum of certain recent criticisms 
which, in the endeavor to whitewash La Fon- 
taine's reputation as a husband, painted Marie 
Hericartfs character in the darkest colors. Mr. 
Michaut shows that "Mile, de La Fontaine" 
was indeed a precieuse who knew little about 
housekeeping, but that the principal fault rests 
with her husband. 

In its literary tendencies the book represents 
a wholesome reaction against a certain stylistic 
superlativism in which many critics of La Fon- 
taine, beginning with La Harpe and Villemain, 
have liked to indulge. Mr. Michaufs work is 
of a more sober kind, comparable in this respect 
to the judicious attitude of Walckenaer and 
MM. Mesnard and Eegnier. The feature of the 
book is a welcome study of La Fontaine's much 
ignored minor works, for instance the careful 
analyses of the two comedies L'Eunuque and 
Clyme'ne, 1 and especially of La Fontaine's let- 
ters to his wife (1663). These letters are not 
a " correspondence reelle," but an " ouvrage lit- 
teraire" and have to be considered as such; 
they were composed primarily for the amuse- 
ment of Mile, de La Fontaine's "Academie," 
probably in emulation of the famous Voyage de 
Chapelle et Bachaumont (1656). 2 

Of the four chapters devoted to the Fables, 
the concise study of La Fontaine's sources will 
be found particularly useful. The question of 

"Mr. Michaut thinks that there are "at least" 
two definite reminiscences of Clym&ne in MoliSre. 
Verse 243: "Je ne veux point du tout, Madame, 
etre baise" is said to have suggested Orgon's "Je 
ne veux pas qu'on m'aime" (Tart. II, 2), while the 
well-known "le . . . ruban" of Agnes in £cole 
des Femmes II, 5, was supposedly modeled after a 
similar sous-entendu in Clym&ne, w. 596, ff. 

2 Mr. Faguet, on the contrary, maintains that they 
are real letters, "ayant le caractSre domestique et 
familial au plus haut degrg" (p. 195). However, 
Mr. Michaufs argumentation appears more convin- 
cing. 



